
Dugan also stiMied the relative importance of selected factors in 
the effective teacher. She designed a questionnaire to measure such dimensions 
as egocentricity, mental objectivity, extroversion, and introversion. The " 
results of this survey indicated that unselfishness and emotional stability were 
not proved to be necessaiy for successful teaching. In fact, she states, "pupils 
are surprised that some teachers are every bit as emotionally mature as other 
people; or in other words , "normal" (5). 

The application of psychological tests as predictors of teaching 
effectiveness has been carefully reported in Gage's "Handbook." The most 
widely used instrument for the measurement of teacher attitudes has been the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. In spite of its popularity though, it 
has not lived .up to its early expectations (8). 

Cattel's 16 Personality Factor Test was employed in a study which 
attempted to answer questions regarding the resumed relationships between 
personality and teaching success. The data suggested that good teachers, are 
more likely than poor teachers to be "gregarious, adventurous, and frivolous" 
and also to show emotional responses more readily than "poor" teachers. 
Lamke also found that "poor" teachers were more apt to be artistic, shy, 
cautious and conscientious (10). 

I-ielstra isolated twelve characteristics of first-year secondary 
school teachers which correlated positively with principals' ratings. The 
characteristic discriminating most between teachers rated good and excellent 
was adaptability to a variety of teaching situations (6). 
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PREDICTING SUCCESS IN TEACHING 



RATIONALE FOR PROTECT 
One of the most important tasks facing an empJoyment manager 

i 

or an educational administrator Is the selection of personnel. While 
employment managers have n\u \^ attempts to predict job success, many 
using data collection methods, educational administrators have depended 
upon subjecuve evaiuations obtained from credentials or during employ- 
ment interviews. Or, they have studied college grades and referred to 
references for subjective opinions when making decisions to hire teachers. 

Unfortunately, these methods have been far from successful. 
The fact that there are many persons teaching today who are unhappy in 
their job or who are often judged incompetent, illustrates that the "shot- 
gun" approach has been most ineffective. Most everyone is convinced 
that college grades or success in business and industry are not criteria 
for success in teaching. 

Perhaps these methods of selection were necessary in the past 
because of the shortage cr teachers, but this is no longer true today. 
Most school administrators v/ill teil you that they have expenon.,.d a 
surplus of applicants for the teaching vacancies which occurred during 
the past year. But they vvill quickly say that there will always be a 
shortage of good teachers. The problem is to identify those characteristics 
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which make a good teacher ond then to deveiop selection technique 
which will predict who will be successful. With the inauguidtion of 
tenure systems, and with taxpayers' demands tor accountability in 
education, the school administrator cannot afford to make rash judge- 
ments when selecting teachers for his staff. 

The role of the teacher today is changing markedly with the 
initiation of the systems approach to instruction and school management. 
Educators are being forced to evaluate what is happening in our schools, 
and make necessary changes in areas which are outdated and inefficient. 
With innovations in education, such as teaching machines and programed 
materials, and with renewed emphasis on "student-centered" instruction, 
educators are starting to think in terms of new staffing patterns, incentive 
pay based on competence, and the employment of more paraprofessionals 
in the school enviornment. To attempt all these things will require 
systematic, continual data collecting coupled with hard research to assist 
in these decisions. Most important is data to support decisions to hire 
or not to hire persons who have applied to fill a vacancy. 
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STATEMENT OF GOALS 



1. To write a philosophy of evaluation which will be used as the basis of an 
evaluation program at Fox Valley Technical Institute. 

2 . To write objectives for a proposed evaluation program at Fox Valley Tech- 
nical Institute. 

3. To develop a systematic plan to conduct a pilot program of evaluation at 
Fox Valley Technical Institute and to use the results of this program to 
attempt to predict success in teaching, 

4. To select a personality irf-asurement instrument which will be given to 
instructors in the pilot prt^ram of evaluation. 

5. To develop an instructor rating scale which can be used by supervisors 
to evaluate instructors in the pilot program. 

6. To develop an instructor rating scale which can be used by students to 
evaluate instructors in the pilot program. 

7. To develop a plan to administer the personality measurement instrument 
and rating scales in the pilot program of evaluation at Fox Valley Techni- 
cal Institute. 

8. To develop a plan to select instructors to participate in the pilot program 
of evaluation at Fcx Valley Technical Institute. 

9. To conduct an in-service program for supervisors dealing with the admin- 
istration of the rating scale during the evaluation of selected instructors. 

10. To analyze the results of the pilot program of evaluation at Fox Valley 
Technical Institute and determine whether; 

a. It is possible to predict success in teaching through the adminis- 
tration of a personality measurement instrument. 

b. It is possible to effectively evaluate instruction using student 
or supervisors with rating scales. 

c. There is a significant correlation between student ratings and 
supervisory ratings for the various dimensions of the rating scales . 

d. There is a significant difference between the ratings of supervisors 
at Fox Valley Technical Institute. 
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STATEMENT OF GOALS (continued) 



11. To interpret the results of the ratings to those instructors who participated 
in the pilot program of evaluation at Fox Valley Technical Institute. 

12. To interpret the results of the study to those supervisors who participated 
in the pilot program of evaluation at Fox Valley Technical Institute. 

13. To prepare a report of the findings of this study which will be submitted to 
the Deputy and District Directors at Fox Valley Technical Institute, together 
with a recommendation for the future use of this evaluation program in the 
system. 
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A REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

One thing is sure - students will continue to discuss instructors, 
parents will continue to question them, and supervisors and administrators 
will continue to judge them. Educational literature contains many investigations 
that seek v/ays of evaluating teacher performance, predicting effectiveness, and 
using various types of ratings in preparing teachers and improving instruction. 
In most cases, investigations of teachers have been concerned with normative 
data, personality characteristics, teacher performance, and attempts to relate 
those variables to success in teaching. 

A variety of measurement devices, samples, and statistical tech-^^ 
niques have been used to study teachers. Hundreds of investigations conducted 
over many years in every kind of educational system have failed to suggest a 
way of looking at teachers that is standardized, replicable, representative of 
the wishes of the profession, or acceptable to more than one group (2). 

Surveys conducted by the American Council of Education in 1966 
studied practices and procedures for evaluating instructors. The surveys found 
much similarity in procedures for evaluating instructors in many different types 
of schools of higher education, including technical schools and community 
colleges. One interpreter of the surveys stated that he expected to find a 
rather poor condition regarding evaluation procedures in schools but that he 
was surprised at the "extent and depth of the chaos. . . It is apparent that 
little is done to obtain anything that even approaches sound data on the basis 
of which reasonably good evaluation of classroom teaching can be made" (9). 
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An extensive recent survey of evaluation practices in California 
revealed nothing to dispute the contention that evaluation of instructors is 
often as inconsistent exercise, generally unrelated to the purpose of the 
institution (7). Gustad states that the best that can be said about current 
methods of evaluating faculty in institutions of higher education is that they 
are "ineffectual and little regarded" (9). 

Rater bias is of particular concern in schemes of teacher assess- 
ment. The possibility of personal bias exists in any situation where individ- 
uals are assessed, and when untrained persons assess others, the problem 
is compounded. In his studies of teacher characteristics, Ryan was concerned 
with issues of unreliability, bias, and indeterminate criteria. He found that 
observer training was an essential first step to correlating behaviors with 
teacher characteristics. He states, "Only with training of observers can one 
expect to obtain meaningful assessments of teacher behavior" (12). 

Evaluation of human performance almost invariably incorporates, 
either by direction or by implication, evaluation of personality. Most investi- 
gations dealing with teacher evaluation, therefore, are concerned with subjects 
as individuals. Most of these studies equate certain personality characteristics 
with teaching effectiveness. Ryans' extensive research in this domain did 
isolate some dimensions relating to effectiveness of teaching performance. His 
results though show characteristics which were very general; for example, 
teachers should be "understanding," "sensitive," and "have empathy." He 
also found, though, that teachers who were rated as "egocentric" seemed to 
perform as effectively in their work as those Judged otherwise (13). 
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Dugan also stn^d the relative importance of selected factors in 
the effective teacher. She designed a questionnaire to measure such dimensions 
as egocentricity, mental objectivity, extroversion, and introversion. The ' 
results of this survey indicated that unselfishness and emotional stability were 
not proved to be necessaiy for successful teaching. In fact, she states, "pupils 
are surprised that some teachers are every bit as emotionally mature as other 
people; or in other words, "normal" (5). 

The application of psychological tests as predictors of teaching 
effectiveness has been carefully reported in Gage's "Handbook. " The most 
widely used instrument -for the measurement of teacher attitudes has been the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. In spite of its popularity though, it 
has not lived up to its early expectations (8) . 

Cattei's 16 Personality Factor Test was employed in a study which 
attempted to answer questions regarding the resumed relationships between 
personality and teaching success. The data suggested that good teachers, are 
more likely than poor teachers to be "gregarious, adventurous, and frivolous" 
and also to show emotional responses more readily than "poor" teachers. 
Lamke also found that "poor" teachers were more apt to be artistic, shy, 
cautious and conscientious (10). 

Fielstra isolated twelve characteristics of first-year secondary 
school teachers which correlated positively with principals' ratings. The 
characteristic discriminating most between teachers rated good and excellent 
was adaptability to a variety of teaching situations (6). 
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In an effort to fnore precisely evaluate' the research ir. I'.is f-e-J 
< the Office of Education invited a group of educafional researchers :o prop.^re 
papers or. their findings. Much of the research on wh,ch thoso p.^pers u-nro 
based comes from the study conducted irv 1966 by Dr. Janes S. Cciernan. in 
this "Coieman Report," the famed sociologist stated th.t -of the tradition.] 
indices of school quality, the only ane that showed any correlation to achieve- 
ment was the quality of teachers in the school." It was not teachers" exper- 
ience, nor teachers- level of education that was most strongly related to stuaen; 
achievement, but rather the "verh.l skills of the teacher, as measured by a 
short vocabulary test" (4). 

One distinct impression which emerges from the studies by Colen^a^ 
and others is that quality teachers do very much make a difference m the class- 
room. Data gathered by Hanushek in California and others il!-.strate that 
schools which have students of higher achievement levels have been associated 
With teachers who have higher verbal ability, coupled wuh experience .nd 
certain personality traits such as empathy and humanisn^ Mi . 

Studies of faculty appraisal at all levels of education rareiy exa:: ino 
in depth the reasons for evaluation, in spite of the tact that the objective of 
the evaluation must be at the core of all schemes of staff measurement. U 
we say that teaching can be evaluated, then we must have an acceptable 
definition of teaching. One such definition which may be accepted ilthat 
teaching causes learning. The better the teacher, the more learni.ng takes 
place. Reasons for faculty appraisal are usually nebulous and often said to 
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be "to improve instruction." The typically conducted evaluation, however, 
seldom relates to instructional practices and even less often to the results 
of the instruction (1). 

Some persons feei that faculty evaluation may eventually prove to 
enhance the development of instructional specialists. This kind of spocial- 
ization suggests team teaching of one type or an . jre part of the team 

writes objectives, another gives lectures, a third selects and produces media, 
and a fourth constructs and analyzes test items (3). Evaluation would then 

3 

become a process by means of which one*s fellow educators would influence 
his activities in order to encourage others to specialize (11).. 

To summarize the literature, one must conclude that study and 
assessment of instruction, for whatever purpose, must be undertaken in 
higher education. Dimensions of people involved in the teaching-learning 
process must be considered. Teacher evaluation can and should give way 
to vGlid procedures and\Dractices of much greater potential than those 
currently carried on along unspecified dimensions. The need now is to 
discover who can teach whom and interactions of instructional situtations 
must be identified. First, though, we m.ust identify and specify the forms 
of learning to be accepted as evidence of attainment. 
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FOX VALLEY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Division of Instructional Services 



Defining An Effective Instructor 

The following criteria are used when employing, evaluating, and upnradina 
instructors at Fox Valley Technical Institute: 

I. Personal Qualities 



A. Strong Basic Character 

1 . Reliability 

2 . Sincerity 

3. Honesty 

4. Flexibility 

5 . Loyalty 

B. Excellent Human Relations 

1 . Understanding and concern for students 

2 . Sense of humor 

3. Sound judgment 

4 . Respect for others 

5 . Friendliness 



C. Interest and Enthusiasm 

D. Effective Communications 

1. Good speech habits 

2. Adequate command of the language 

3. Listens effectively 

Professional Preparation and Growth 



A. Adequate Preparation in Teaching Field 

1. State certification 

2 . Current occupational experiences 

3. Current educational experiences 

B. Active Participation in Professional Organizations 

C. Observance of Professional Ethics 



• Active Participation in Educational Committee Work 
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III. Instructional Qualities 

A. Uses Effective Instructional Techniques 

1. Individualizes instruction 

2. Uses current references and resources 

3. Is creative and resourceful 

4. Uses a variety of methods and instructional materials 

B. Organizes Learning Situations 

1. Defines objectives clearly 

2. Validates objectives and evaluation instruments 

3. Revises outlines continuously 

4. Prepares lessons diligently 

5. Makes clear, reasonable assignments 

6. Evaluates fairly and objectively 

C. Understands and Uses Educational Principles 

IV, Non- Instructional Responsibilities 

A. Administrators Assigned Duties Effectively 

Shows a Willingness to Undertake Additional Assignments 
and Activities 

1. Performs student advisor functions 

2. Organizes and supports student organizations 
and activities 

3! Prepares budgets carefully 

4. Attends Program Advisory Committee Meetings 

C. Contributes to Good School-Community Relationships 

D. Follows School Regulations and Procedures 
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FOX VALLEY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Division of Instructional Services 



Philosophy of Evaluation 

An instructional program is successful only if there is long-range planning 
with definite goals and a systematic procedure for evaluating these goals. 
The Fox Valley Technical Institute District philosophy determines the goals 
of our programs and these affect supervision and evaluation. All personnel 
in the educational setting must be directly involved in evaluation. Commit- 
ment of the entire staff and faculty is necessary to the success of the proj- 
ect. 

Our evaluation program has as its underlying objective the improvemeni- of 
our staff and the upgrading of instructional programs. It is designed to 
provide individual assistance to all staff members; instructional, adminis- 
trative, and ancillary. It recognizes that students, graduates, supervisors, 
and advisory members must all play a role in the evaluation process. The 
ultimate goal of the evaluation program is self improvement of all those 
involved in the educational process. Instructional Supervisors, are available 
to assist the staff by providing services as needed. Results of evaluation 
studies dictate the design of in-service training programs. 

Communications and coordination are essential. Every effort must be made 
to let staff members know what is pertinent. The supervisor must insist 
that all evaluation studies be complete, detailed, the objective. Continuous 
feedback relating to progress and problems must be provided regularly for 
staff and faculty as well as for administration through observation, discussion, 
suggestions, and constructive criticism if the main purpose of evaluation, to 
improve instruction, will be fulfilled. 

We cannot escape the requirement for evaluation because it is our obligation 
to find out if we are reaching our objectives, or how well the results are 
filling our employment needs. Our evaluation program will be successful 
if everyone keeps his primary objective— the student— in mind. 
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FOX VALLEY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Division of Instructional Services 



Assumptions Underlying Evaluation ' 

The following fundamental assumptions underly the need for eval- 
uating programs and activities at Fox Valley Technical Institute: 

1 • Any training program or educational activity must be validated: 
that is, the efficiency and effectiveness of programs must be 
objectively determined. 

2. Any educational program or activity can be improved — no 
program is perfect. Even though the effectiveness of a 
program has been demonstrated in the past, further refine- 
ments are possible. ' 

3. Improvements in any educational program can be effected by: 

a. Oljjective evaluation of every aspect of 
the operation. 

b. The application of imaginative and crea"'tive 
thinking by all personnel. 

c. Collection of observations, ide^as, and 
thinking of all personnel. 

d. Critical analyses of findings, ideas, and 
alternatives . 
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FOX VALLEY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Division of Instructional Services 

Oblectives of Evaluation Program 
The primary and overriding objective of the program of-evaluation at 
the Fox Valley Technical Institute is to collect data which will serve 
as a valid basis for revising and improving instructional systems and 
programs . 

A secondary objective of the evaluation program is to insure that 
instruction is conducted in a manner consistent with the system as 
designed. There must be some means of insuring that the system as 
observed is the same as that planned. 

Another secondary objective is to provide a basis for in-service 
training and upgrading. An in-service or upgrading program must be 
based on observed needs. 

The steady growth of training and other program activities makes it 
essential that those responsible for management and administration of 
these activities know the accomplishment and contributions of the 
activities toward meeting the District goals. 



FOX VALLEY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 



Division of Instructional Services 



Principles of Evaluation 

The following principles should guide all evaluation efforts at the Fox 
Valley Technical Institute: 

1. Evaluation must be conducted in terms of objectives. In order 
for this to occur, the purpose of the evaluation program must 
by crystal clear to all concerned. 

2. Evaluation must be cooperative. All who are a part of the 
process of appraisal or who are affected by it must participate 
in the process. Involvement is essential to the successfulness 
of any evaluation project. 

3. Evaluation must be continuous. It must be a process that never 
stops although .its focus and emphasis may change. 

4. Evaluation must be specific. All personnel affected by evalua- 
tion need to know the process and the procedure and should be 
able to relate evaluation to an improvement program. 

5. Evaluation must be based on uniform and objective methods 
and standards. 

6. Evaluation must provide the means for supervisors and adminis- 
trators to be able to appraise themselves, their practices, and 
the products. 



INSTRUMENTS 

GORDON PERSONAL PROFILE 

This instrument was selected because it provides a simply obtained 
measure of four aspects of personality which are significant in the daily func- 
tioning of the normal person. These four aspects are Ascendancy, Responsibility, 
Emotional Stability, and Sociability. They are relatively independent and 
psychologically meaningful traits which have been found to be important in 
determining the adjustment and effectiveness of an individual in many social, 
educational and industrial situations. 

The principal^ attributes of the Profile are the result of its development 
from factor analysis appiCSch and of its use of the "Forced Choice" technique. 
The respondent is asked to mark one item in each section as being most like 
himself and one as being least like himself. Thus, through this forced-choice 
technique, individuals must make what, in effect, is a three-level ranking 
within each set of four items. One cannot .espond favorably to all items as 
may be done in the usual personality inventory. The Profile, therefore, is less 
susceptible than most other similar instruments to distortion by individuals who 
want to make a good impression. 

This instrument was selected after consu.'tation with an Assistant 
Director of Student Services at a Technical Institute and a certified School 
Fsycholocist from the Wausau Public School System. A copy is shown in 
Appendix A of :his report. 
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SUPERVISOR RATIXG SCALE 

This instruoient %vas designed after consulti^rion Vvith five supervisors 
y/ho v/ere to use the instrument when c^/^Uuating instructors. It was deciJad to 
derign it following the basic format of the dimensions of the Gordon Personal 
Profile; n^imely. Ascendancy, Sociability, Responsibility, and Emotional Stabi- 
lity, This would aliow the researcher to compare dimensions among instruments. 

T^.vo addition-:! dimensions were added to this instrument. One of 
these, knowledge of subject, was added because it was felt that this criteria 
may be significantly important in term;S of the successful teacher and it was 
decided to test this concept. Also, it was decided to add a comparative 
dimension v/hereby the rater could rank this teacher based on other teachers 
he had known. A copy is found in Appendix B of this report. There is also an 
extensive set of directions and rating standards which were developed for use 
by supervisors in an effort to get m.ore consistency among raters. Copies are 
available from Fox Volley Technical Institute. 

STUDENT FATING SCALE 

A number of student rating scales were 5ound to be in use by teachers 
at Fox Valley Technical Institute. After consultation with a number of instructors 
in the system, though, it was decided that it v/ould be best to design a new 
instrument following the format of the Supeivisor .Rating Scale. This would allov/ 
comparison between ratings by students and ratings by supervisors. A copy is 
found in Appendix C. 
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INTERVIEWER RATING SCATP. 

This instrument was designed but was not used in this study. It 
^s been developed in order that results can be compared with Supervisor 
Ratings and Student Ratings at a later date. It has dimension similar to those 
scales in order that comparisons would be possible. Appendix D contains a 
copy of this instrument. 

QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARTICIPANTS 

This instrument was designed in order to give the participating 
Instructors an opportunity to react to the study. Instructors were given an 
opportunity to evaluate the purpose of the study, the quality of the instruments, 
the administration of the evaluation system, and the results of the evaluation. 
This instrument is found in Appendix E. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
Introduction 



Anyone who works with people is continually making decisions. 
If a decision maker obtains better information, he will have a better chance 
of attaining the results he desires. This was a major objective of this study-- 
to attempt to obtain better information about teachers and the active process 
of instruction at Fox Valley Technical Institute. 

In order to do this it was necessary to examine the Philosophy of 
the. District and then prepare a philosophy of evaluation which was consistant 
with the District goals and also to define the principles and objectives of an 
evaluation program which could then be designed. Included in this organization 
of a systematic evaluation program for Fox Valley Technical Institute was the 
development of the mechanical aspects of the system. This dealt with the 
preparation and selection of instruments and the devising of an effecfient 
scoring system which would produce data that would be practical for inter- 
pretation. 

Of much greater importance in the designing of an evaluation system 
is the orientation and educational program for instructors and supervisors who 
are vital participants in the program. This was of critica] importance in this 
study--to provide useful information to instructors and supervisors in order 
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h.ii they might, with assistance if desired, analyze ;he d,>t.i ccllectod, inter- 
pret the data as it pertains uniquely to themselves, and thereby i-prove tho:r 
performance as instructors or supervisors. 

rinally,, and most important, the principal goal of this study was to 
determine the profile of a successful teacher and then attempt to determine 
whether it would be possible to predict success in teaching by using personality 
tests and student and/or supervisor ratings. 

In order to meet these major goals, a number of specific objectives 
were listed and then a number of questions developed which the writer felt 
needed to be answered. These questions were as follows; 

1. Are the instruments which were selected or prepared 
worthwhile? 

2. Is there any significant correlation among the various 
dimensions on the different instruments ? 

3. Can the Gordon Personal Profile be an indicator of 
magnitude of scores^^ or of variability on the rating 
scales? 
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4. What is the relationship of each teacher with his 
peers on the Student and Supervisor Rating Scales? 

5. What is the profile of the instructors who were ranked 
highest by the students and supervisors and what is 
the profile of the instructors who were ranked lowest 
by the students and supervisors? 

6. How do individual supervisor ratings compare with the 
other supervisor ratings? 



The Findings 

1. ARE THE INSTRUMENTS WHICH WERE PREPARED OR SELECTED WORTHWHILE? 

The Gordon Personal Profile was selected because it provided a 
Simply obtained measure of aspects of personality which are significant in 
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that one supervisor had a considerable number of omits, especially on i ms 
8, 9, 10, 11, 19, 22 and 24. 

The same procedure may be used when analyzing and reviewing the data 
found on Table II which is located in Appendix G. The high correlation co- 
efficients probably indicates that there may have been a "halo effect" which 
influenced the students or the students felt that all of the items are essential 
to good teaching. Ail items of the score correlate significantly with item 27, 
with these items correlating highest; 

Item i - Ansv^ers questions effectively. 

Item 3 - Is easily understood. 

Item 4 - Has pleasing mannerisms. 

Item 10 - Keeps things moving smoothly. 

Item 18 - Doesn't get easily upset. 

Item 19 - Is calm and easy going. 

Item 20 - Has my respect. 

Item 21 - Exercises good judgement. 

Item 22- Displays self confidence. 

Item 23 - Is real expert at what he's doing. 

Item 24- Can demonstrate effectively. 

Item 26 - Always knows what he's talking about. 

Using the "Split Half" method, reliability coefficients'of .86 and ,92 
were obtained'on two groups of Student Rating Scales. Specific information 
on this is in Table III which is found in Appendix H of this report. 
2 . IS THERE ANY SIGNIFICANT CORRELATION AMONG THE VARIOUS DIMEN - 
SIGNS ON THE DIFFERENT INSTRUMENTS? 

Table IV, found in Appendix I, shows the statistical relationship of the 
various dimensions (sub-scales) of the instruments. The correlations 
between similar sub-scales for students and supervisors are of interest and 
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most are significant. Variables 2, dealing with sociability, and 3, dealing 
with personal characteristics, appear to be the only ones that are not signif- 
icant. Variables with highest correlations are 1, communications (.66), and 
5, knowledge of subject (. 65) . 

Statistically, the highest realtionship between the ranking of the 
instructor and other dimensions on the Superviscj^; Rating Scale are found in 
"responsibility" (.91) and "communications" (.86). On the Student Rating 
Scale the highest relationship between instructor rank and the other dimen- 
sions are in "organization of course (.90)," "knowledge of subject (.90)," 
and "communications (.89)." 

As shown in Table IV,. there are not many Gordon scores that are 
significant. A correlation of - .46 exists between "Personal Characteristics" 
(Studenr Scale) and "Emotional Stability." This would seem to indicate 
that the higher the sc6re on the Gordon for "Emotional Stability, " the lower 
the student ranking for "Personal Characteristics." 

A negative correlation (-.59) also exists between Supervisor 
Rating on "Sociability" and "Ascendancy" on the Gordon Test. This means 
that the more ascendant the instructor is rated on the Gordon, the less 
highly-rated he is on "sociability" on the Supervisor Scale. A positive 
correlation (.52) also exists between the supervisor's rating of "sociability" 
and "responsibility" on the Gordon. 

Some significant inter-correlations exist between the following sub- 

sr ale of the Gordon as shown in Table IV: 

Ascendancy Sociability (- .55) 
Ascendancy - Responsibility (.68) 
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Sociability - Emotional Stability (.64) 
Sociability - Responsibility (.42) 

3. CAN THE GORDON PERSONAL PROFILE BE AN INDICATOR OF MAGNITURE 
OF SCORES ON VARIABILITY ON THE RATING SCALES? 

It appears from the data gathered that the extreme value on the 
Gordon Test has more effect on the variability of opinions than on the mag- 
nitude of rating, scores. A negative correlation on Table V found in Appendix 
J indicates that as the Gordon Score increases, the standard deviation of the 
ratings decreases. Likewise as the Gordon Score decreases the Standard 
Deviation increases. In other words, a teacher with high scores on the 
dimensions of the Gordon Scale shown below would receive ratings with a 
smaller range of values than those teachers with low Gordon Scores. 

(Supervisor Scale) 

Ascendancy - Personal Characteristics (-.47) 
Ascendancy - Responsibility (-.46) 
Emotional Stability - Sociability (t.52) 
Responsibility - Personal Characteristics (-.45) 

(Student Scale) 

Ascendancy - Personal Characteristics (-.53) 
Sociability - Knowledge of Subject (-.43) 
Emotional Stability - Communications (-.43) ' 
Responsibility - Personal Characteristics (-.46) 

Conversely, instructors with low scores in the Gordon dimensions 

shown above would be apt to receive less consistent ratings on the dimensions 

of the rating scales shown. 

4. WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP OF EACH TEACHER WITH HIS PEERS ON THE 
STUDENT AND SUPERVISOR RATING SCALES? 

There are twelve graphs shown in the Appendices which may be used 

to show the relationship of each instructor to the other instructors who partic- 
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Lowest - Relationships with Students 
Communications 
Knowledge of Subject 
Responsibility 

Highest - Personal Characteristics 

t 

By contrast. Table XIX shows the same kind of profile as calculated 

from the Sup^ryisors Ratings. The five "best" instructors scored highest to 

lowest on these dimensions: 

Highest - Responsibility 
* Communications 

Sociability 

Personal Characteristics 

Lowest - Knowledge of Subject 

"Poorest" instructors scored as follows: 

Lowest - Sociability 

Knowledge of Subject 

Responsibility 

Communications 

Highest - Personal Characteristics 

6, HOW DO INDIVIDUAL SUPERVISOR RATINGS COMPARE WITH OTHER SUPER- 
VISOR RATINGS? 

Table XX shown in Appendix 4 compares ratings by the four different 
supervisors. The following general conclusions can be made: 

Supervisor #2 is the "easiest" rater. 
Supervisor #3 is the "toughest" rater. 

Conclusion 

A major objective of this study was to obtain better information about 
teachers and the process of instruction at Fox Valley Technical Institute. With- 
out question this objective was accomplished. A great amount of statistical 
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data was oathered and organized by at least a portion of the instructional 
staff at the school. In addition, a system of evaluation, including a philos- 
ophy, objectives, and principles of evaluation, was organized. 

i 

Instrjm^nts were selected and tested, and there is evidence to 
indicate that the Rating Scales were adequate for the purpose intended. 

As stated earlier, though, the most important goal of this study was 
to provide useful information to instructors and supervisors in order that they 
might improve their performance and thereby do a better job of teaching or 
supervising. This important goal was met, in the opinion of this writer, as 
evidenced by personal conferences and sessions with teachers and super- 
visors. The results of this study will continue to assist instructors, partic- 
ipants and others in order that they may continually strive for self improvement. 

The Final Goal of this study was to determine what is a profile of a 
successful teacher and then attempt to predict success in teaching by using 
personality tests and/or student and supervisor's ratings. 

A profile of the successful teacher has been developed and is in- 
cluded in this study. Although there is some evidence that the Gordon Personal 
Profile will predict consistency of ratings in certain dimensions, there is no 
evidence to indicate that it would be a valuable predictor of success in teaching 

As in most educational research, further study and testing is needed 
and strongly suggested. Evaluation of the various educational systems, includ- 
ing instruction, will continue to be demanded, and justifiably so, by the various 
segments of our population who use or support the systems. It is most important 
that these evaluations be based on objective and continued research. 
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By Leonard V. Gordon 



Percentile 
Rank 



Name - , 

Date 

School or Firm _ 
Grade or Occupation 
Citv 



Marital Status 



Age 



- Sev „„ 



_ State 



"9^ 

95 J 

i 

90-; 

75J 

I 

50- 
25 

10- 
5- 

1 



Score ■ 



Percentile 
Rank 



Norms used. 



Directions: 

In this booklet arc a mimber ot dtscriptioiis of personal characteristics of people. These descriptions are grouped 
in sets of four. I'on are to examine each set and find the one description that is vio.st like you. Then make a solid 
black mark l>et\v(en the pair of dotted lines folhming that statement, in the cohnnn headed M (MoM). 

Next examine the other three .statements in the set and find the one descripti(m that is least like uou; then make a 
solid black mark between the pair of dotted lines following that statement, in the column headed L (Uait). Do 
not make any marks following the two remaining statements. 



Here is a sample set: 



has an excellent appetite. ., . . 

gets sick very often 

follows a well-balanced diet, 
doesn't get enough e.xercise ., . 



M L 



I 



Suppose that you have read the four descriptive statements in the sample and have decided that, although several 
of thc^statements may apply to > ou to some degree, " doesn't get enough exercise " is more like you than any of the oth- 
ers. You would fill m the space following that :,nitement in the column headed M (Most), as .shown in the ssmple. 

You would then examine the other three statements to decide which one is lea.st like you. Suppose that "gets sick 
ver>^o ten ,s les.s l.ke you than the other two. You would fill in the space following that statement in the column 
headed L (Least), as shown m the sample above. 

1 ^llTl?' 'f ■ 'r'lTT '""^"^ ^^''"'^ one mark in the 

L (Least) column. There should l)c no marks following two of the statements. 

In some cases it may be difficult to decide which statements you should mark. Make the best decisions you can 
RcTiiember. this is not a test; there are no right or wrong answers. You are to mark certain statements in the wav in 
Nvliieh they mo.st nearly apply to you. Be sure to mark one statement as being mosi like you and one as being least 
hkc you, leaving two statements unmarked. Do this for exery set. Turn the booklet over and begin. 



Start with this page. Mark your answers in column A 



a good nn.\t»r socially 

lacking in sclf-confidcncc 

thorongli in any work undertaken 

tends to l)c somewhat emotional 

not interested in being with other people 

free from anxieties or tensions. . . 

quite an unreliable person 

takes the lead in group discussion 

acts somewhat jumpy and nervous 

a strong infhumce on others 

does not like social gatherings , 

a very persistent and stt'ady worker 

finds it easy to make new ac(]naintances 

cannot stick to the same task for long 

easily managed by other people, , . . . 

maintains self-cimtrol even when frustrated. . . . 

able to make important (h'cisions without help. . 

does not mix easily with new people 

inclined to be tense or high-strung , , . , 

sees a \oh tbrough des[)ite ihiriculties 

not too interested in mixing socially with people. . 

doesn't take responsibilities seriouslv 

steady and composed at all times.- 

takes the lead in group activities 

a person who can he relied upon 

easily upset when things go w rong 

not t(H) sure of own opinitms' 

prefers to he around other people 

finds it easy to infhieuce other peoph' 

gets the job dont* in the hice of anv ohstiicK*. . . . 

limits social relations to a select few 

tends to be a rather nervous person 

doesn't make friends very rea^^ \ 

takes an active part in group aft M*rs 

keeps at routine (hities until eoniplet 

not t(M) well-balanced eniotionallv 

lurn the page and go on, 
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Mark your onswers m co/umn B 



»issniul ni ii'lationsliips with otlu is 
lichhiis jH' lathri r.isiix hint 

hallows \\('!U(!f\i Inpcd woik Ihthits 

would iMtlicr kvrj) to a sinaii ^Kiup of inciul'^ 

Ik-ioiju-n imtatrd sonu wliat n-.uliK 
tapahK- <»Mi.iiullm<4 uu\ situatuMi 
tlocs u(f| hkr t<» ton\t'iM- witli stian<4tMs 
tliorou^li Hi an\ \\<uk pi-iioniud . 



pu'ifis iMit t(> ai<4Mc with otlirr propK 
unable to kicp to a fixrd sdu-dulc. . 
tt I aim and nnrxcitable pi'is<?n . . . . 
nu nnrd to he lii^liK sociablr 



ficc from w oiTV or care. . 

i.icks a scnsf of rcNponsihilitx . . 

hot intcn-stfd in mixing with the opposite se\ 

skdHtd In handh'ni; other people 



imds i( eas\ to he hiendU withotheis 

pieieis to let others take the lead In i^ioup aeti\it\ 

setMUN to ha\(»a woiiMUi^ natnie 

.sticks to a }oh despite anv <hlficnlt\ 



ahle to s\\a\ otlu^r people's opniions .... 
laeks mteiest in [oniinj; monp acti\*Jties 

(juite a nei\ons person 

persistent in an\ task nncleitaken. . 



calm and eas\ i;oing in manner, . . , 
eamiot stiek to the task at hand. . . . 
enjo\s ha\ ing k)ts of people tU-ound , 
not too eonlident of own abilities, , 



(an he relied upon entireh* 

doesn't care lor the company ol most people 

finds it rathei diffictdt to n la\ 

takes an »u'tj\e pait in ii^nnip cliscnssion 

doesn't <4i\e up easily on a problem 

iiiehnecl to he someu hat nenous m m.nnier 

hukmn in self -assurance 

pK^leis to pass the tune in the compain ol others. . 



B 



M I 



M L 



M I 



M L 



M L 



M L 



M L 



M L 
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APPEXDIX B 
rOX VALLEY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
SUPERVISOR'S RATING SCALE 



IXSTRUCTOR 



DATE 



KEY: N - .w Chance to Observe 
3 - AvornoG 



1 - Poor 

2 - Above Average 



2 - Needs Improvement 
5 - Superior 



I. COMMUNICATIONS 

1- A. Answers questions efff • ■ !y 

2- B.. Hos well modulated voi. 

3- C. Uses proper grammar 

4- D. Has pleasing mannerisn-ih 

5- E, Is enthusiastic 

6- F. Speaks clearly and fluently 

II. RESPONSIBILITY 

7- A. Is punctual and reliable 

8- B. Has displayed leadership a; 'ties 

9- C. Accepts addtional assignmcn:.- 

10- D. Manages activities effectively 

H!.. SOCIABILITY 

11 - A. Works well with other teachers 

12- B. Has displa cti leadership abilities 

13- C. Smiles a great deal 

14- D. Knows students well 

15- E. Has a good sense of humor 

IV. PERSONA! CHARACTERISTICS 

16- A. Maintains self-control 

17- B. Is steady and composed at all times 

18- C. Appears to be self confident 

19- D. Is free from tension and anxiety 



N-l-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-l-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-^-3-4-5 



N-l-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-l-'>-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 



N-1-2-3-4-5 
"1-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-l_9-3-4-5 



N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 



Com I 



V. KNOWLEDGE or SUBJECT 

20-A. Is an expert in his subject 

^1-B. Uses current references in class 

i^'-C Department teachers rely on Iiim for information 

2 3-D. Can always answer questions on subject 

CiOMMENTS: 

^•1. !iow would you rank this teacher? 

A 



B. 

( : , 

I). 
E . 



N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 



The best teacher I've known 
Definitely better than average 
About the same as other teachers I have known 
Is not as good as cither teachers I have known 
Is among the worst teachers I hove ever known 
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Supervisor 
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APPENDIX C 

FOX vaLLBY TecHnicaL insriTUTe 



STUDENT EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTION 



NAME OF IIMSTRUCTOR 



DATE 



KEY: 1 Poor 2 - Needs Improvement 3 - Average 4 - Above Average 5 Superior 



I ABILITY TO COMMUNICATE EFFECTIVELY 
i"A. Answers questions effectively 
Uses proper grammar 
Is easily understood 
Has pleasing actions and mannerisms 
Displays enthusiasm about subject 



2- B. 

3- C. 

4- D. 

5- E. 



II ORGANIZATION OF COURSE 
^"A. Has material ready for class 

7- B, Content is in logical sequence 

8- C. I can keep up with his instruction 
9~D. Has materials which are current 

lO-E. Keeps things moving smoothly 

III RELATIONSHIP WITH STUDENTS 
i i^A. Has genuine interest in me 

1 2 - B. Is friendly toward me 

13- C. Has sense of humw 

14- D. Is fair when dealing with me 

15- E. Is willing to give extra help 

16- F. Knows me well 

17- G. Lets me talk and ask questions 

IV PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

18- A. Doesn't get easily upset 
19 - B. Is calm and easygoing 

20- c. Has my respect 

21- D. Exercises good judgement 

22- E. Displays self-confidence 

V KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT 

23- A. Is a real expert at what he is doing 

24- B. Can demonstrate effectively 

25- C. Uses current references in class 

26- D. Always knows what he's talking about 

COMMENTS: 

27- How would you rank this teacher? 
' A. The best teacher I ever had 

B. Definitely better than average 

] C About the same as other teachers I have known 

D. Is not as good as others I have known 

. E. Is among the worst teachers I have ever had 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



Comments 
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APPENDIX D 
INTERVIEW R/\TING SCALE 

NAME DATE 



OBSERVER 



KEY: N - No Chance to Observe 1 - Poor _2 - Needs Improvement 

3 " Average 4 - Above Average 5 - Superior 



I COMMUNICATIONS 

1- A. Answers questions effectively 

2- B. Has well modulated voice 

3- C. Uses proper grammar 

4- D. Has pleasing mannerisms 

5- E. Is enthusiastic 

6- F. Speaks clearly and fluently 



Comments 

N-1-2-3-4-5 

N-1-2-3-4-5 

N-1-2-3-4-5 

N-1-2-3-4-5 

N-1-2-3-4-5 ^ 

N-1-2-3-4-5 



II RESPONSIBILITY 

7- A. Has had steady employment N-l_2-3-4-5 

8- B. Has assumed leadership roles N-1-2-3-4-5 

9- C. Has accepted additional assignments N-1-2-3-4-5 

10- D. Credentials reveal evidence of responsibility N-1-2-3-4-5 

III SOCIABILITY 

11- A. Has been a '^joiner" N-l-2~3-4-5 

12- B. Has worked with youth groups N-1-2-3-4-5 

13- C. Smiles a great deal ]\f-l-2-3-4-5 

14- D. Participates in sports and activities N-1-2-3-4-5 

15- E. Has a good sense of humor N-1-2-3-4-5 

IV EMOTIONAL STABILITY 

16- A. Maintains self control N-1-2-3-4-5 

17- B. Is steady and composed at all times N-1-2-3-4--5 

18- C. Appears to be self confident N-1-2-3-4--5 

19- D. Is {ree from tension and anxiety N-1-2-3-4-5 

V KNOWLEDGE OF SUBJECT 

20- A. Has extensive occupational experience N-1-2-3-4-5 

21- B. Has extensive related education N-1-2-3-4-5 

Subscribes to related publications N-1-2-3-4-3 

23-D. Can discuss subject intelligently ]^-i-2^3-4^5 



COMMENTS: 
24-How would you rank this applicant? 

A. One of the best Tve ever interviewed 

B'. Definitely better than average 

C. About the same as other applicants I've interviewed 

^- D. Is not as good as other applicants I've interviewed 

. E. Is one of the worst applicants Tve interviewed 
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FOX VALLEY TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
"Predicting Success in Teaching" 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR PARTICIPANTS 



.^DIRECTIONS: Because you have played a very active and important role in a pilot study 
dealing with predicting success in teaching, I would appreciate your help 
to'evaluate the study by completing this questionnaire. Just circle the 
appropriate number using the key which is shown below. Don't forget to 
add any comments you have, using the reverse side if necessary* 

KEY: N - Not Applicable 1 - Poor 2 - Neads Improvement 

3 - Average 4 - Above Average 5 - Superior 



L PURPOSE OF STUDY 

1 . Was clear to me 

2. Was educationally important 

3. Was personally important to me 



Comments 

N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 
N-1-2-3-4-5 



II. QUALITY OF THE INSTRUMENTS 

4. Gordon Personal Profile N-i-^-3-4-5 

5. Student Rating Scale N-1-2-3-4-5 

6. Supervisor Rating Scale N-1-2-3-4-5 

IIL ADMINISTRATION OF EVALUATIONS : 

7. Proper selection of students I^-l«2-3-4-5 

8. Proper administration of Student Rating Scale Nt1-2-3-4-5 

9. Proper administration of Supervisor Rating Scale N-1-2-3-4-5 



IV. RESULTS OF THE EVALUATIONS 



10. Were clearly interpreted to me • N-1-2-3-4-5 

11. Were helpful to me personally N-1-2-3-4-5 

12. Will improve my teaching N-1-2-3-4-5 

13. Gave me insights I didn't have before N-1-2-3-4-5 



V. WHAT IS YOUR REACTION TO THIS TYPE OF EVALUATION? (Check one) 

Excellent, I would participate again 

Mixed feelings, I don't know if I'd participate again 

Terrible, I would not participate again 
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Gordon Personal Proftle Supervisor's Rating Scale 



Student Rating Scale 
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TABLE XVIII 

PROFILE OF FIVE "BEST" AND FIVE "POOREST" STUDENTS" RATINGS 
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TABLE XIX 

PROFIL€ OF FIVE "BEST" AND FIVE "POOREST" SUPERVISORS' RATINGS 




TABLE XX 

COMPARISON OF SUPERVISORS* RATINGS 
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